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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Editorial 


HE two most important educational events of the last quarter are 

the passage of the Education Bill through the House of Com- 
mons and, just in time for the last stages of the Debate, the publication 
of the McNair Report. We add our congratulations to Mr. Butler and 
Mr. Chuter Ede on their success. It is indeed a notable parliamentary 
achievement to have piloted through, in only 19 days (as compared 
with 59 for the Bill of 1902), so comprehensive a measure, and to have 
found a generally acceptable compromise on so many controversial 
issues. In the vast field of educational reconstruction there must be some 
priorities; and though we may regret we can well understand that ‘the 
time has not yet come for the Government to be able to describe 
to the country the full extent of their intended operations’ in adult 
education. But it is reassuring to learn that the experience of adult 
education in the Forces is being studied with profit, and that no pre- 
conceived plan is to be imposed. ‘Direction by the State from the top 
is not the right way to administer this vast matter. What is wanted is to 
encourage the desires, appetites and feelings of those who wish for 
different forms of adult education and then try to meet them as far as 
possible’. With that principle in mind, Mr. Butler declared his ‘desire 
to reform and bring up to date the adult education system and to make 
a great stride forward’. We can therefore await developments with 
some confidence. 

The McNair Committee were taken to task by Zhe Times for 
saying nothing about adult education. The censure is hardly justified, 
for their terms of reference would have to be rather stretched to cover 
the many sorts of people who may take a hand in adult education, 
eSpecially in its wider scope of the future. At the same time, some 
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investigation of the ‘personnel’ in adult education would certainly be 
welcome. Supply and recruitment have been haphazard, and such 
training as exists takes the form of casual advice from the experienced. 
Standardized courses are neither desirable nor possible: the idea 
of a ‘normal’ college, obsolete for the training of school teachers, 


* is merely ridiculous in relation to adult education. Yet we cannot 


rely solely on ‘teachers by the grace of God’ for schools; is there 
any valid reason for retaining that simple faith in born teachers of 
adults? The problem is largely unexplored: sporadic work has been 
done on it—and it is hoped to publish some results in this journal; 
what is needed is a systematic research undertaken by a team of workers 
In adult, as in other types of education progress will be limited by the 
number of suitable teachers. Both the long-term policy of the McNair 
Report and the Emergency Scheme of the Board of Education envisage 
large-scale recruitment from the Forces; that source should be parti- 
cularly favourable for adult education, since so many men and women 
will have had experience of discussion groups with people of their own 
age, as well as of actual instruction. 

The McNair Report contains however one interesting suggestion 
about adult education. It is that the building on which would be 
centered the functions of the Area Training Service might well become 
the home of the many cultural activities of the district, including 
the extra-mural work of the local university. That is one of several 
possibilities; but the whole question of the housing, accommodation 
and equipment of adult education is now under review. At the request 
of the Board of Education, the B.I.A.E. has set up a group whose 
members represent all kinds of residential and non-residential adult 
education, in town and country; the C.J.A.C. is co-operating by 
the appointment of two members. The group, which has already met 
five times under the chairmanship of Lord Sankey, is examining in great 
detail every existing and potential type of institution, under voluntary 
or statutory control; it is being helped by the advice of many expert 
witnesses. Its report will, in due course, be submitted to the Board and 
may form the basis for an official report like that on Standard Construc- 
tion for Schools recently issued by the Ministry of Works. Such a 
survey forms an indispensable preliminary to the expansion of adult 
education: visions and ideals have to be translated into terms of sites, 


buildings, and costs. 
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Plan and Public 


W. J. DEACON 
(Chief Education Officer for Somerset) 


“VT )UBLIC relations’ is a technique essential to democratic govern- 

ment in present conditions. In the future it is likely to be even 
more important. There is a strong and possibly inevitable tendency 
for policy to be drafted at the centre but (if popular government is to be 
preserved) policy must be considered and shaped by an informed 
public opinion before it is translated into law. It is the task of ‘public 
relations’ to create this informed opinion. It works through many 
forms, for instance, Parliament, the press, broadcasting, and, more 
specifically, the activities of the public relations departments of the 
various Ministries. ‘Public relations’ is really a practical form of adult 
education. What follows is a factual account of an effort in this 
direction. 

Lately, plans for post-war re-construction have been appearing 
at a rate which makes it very difficult for the average citizen to see 
them in their relative proportions. For the countryman, one of the most 
significant of these plans is the Scott Report which can fairly be 
described as the blueprint of the future of the countryside. Both the 
central and the local authorities will have to come to some understand- 
ing with their public on the proposals set out in this report. It covers 
agriculture, rural housing, electricity, gas and water supplies, the 
location of industry in country areas, town and country planning, the 
preservation of amenities and, not least in interest, village institutions. 
‘Every village should have what for lack of a better name may be called 
a community or social centre. For a large village or group of villages 
the Cambridgeshire Village Colleges are very near the ideal. . . in 
addition to the part used as a central school they combine the functions 
of club, village hall, theatre, library and adult education centre and to 
which may be added a canteen and a clinic. . . In smaller villages at 
least a village hall with a committee room and a kitchen should be 
provided. .. 

Every village should be provided with adequate playing fields. . . . 
The playing field is vital to community life’. ; 
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In Somerset the Rural Community Council have recently collaborated 
with the County Council in arranging a series of conference-exhibi- 
tions to explain the proposals of the Scott Report to local government 
bodies within the county, many of which have considerable planning 
powers, to members of voluntary organisations working in rural 
areas, and the general public; and to give to those attending an oppor- 
tunity of discussing these proposals. 

There were two problems in strategy. The first was to decide upon 
the number of centres at which the meetings should be held with the 
object on the one hand of ensuring that each district in the county 
would have reasonable access to at least one of the meetings and, on the 
other, of securing an audience of such a size and variety as to get full 
value from the conference. In the upshot, four centres were chosen. 
The second problem was to mobilize the audiences taking into account 
the prevailing restrictions on transport. 

A leaflet was prepared explaining the object of the meeting, giving 
a brief outline of the contents of the exhibitions, the names of the 
speakers and the places and times. This leaflet was accompanied by a 
four-page folder containing a summary of the Scott Report prepared by 
the county resident tutor for adult education. These papers were sent 
to the Clerks of borough, urban district, rural district and parish 
councils or meetings, secretaries of organizations interested in rural 
life such as the Women’s Institutes, the county branches of the Central 
Landowners’ Association, the National Farmers’ Union, the National 
Union of Agricultural Workers, W.V.S., the youth organizations, 
teachers and the education officers of the Armed Forces and Auxiliary 
Services. The Clerks and secretaries of the bodies approached were 
asked to bring the matter to the attention of their members and informed 
that application for admission to the meeting should be made as soon 
as possible. It was indicated that it might be necessary to ration the 
number of invitations to the conference if the applications outnumbered 
the seats available. A buffet luncheon was arranged for those who 
wanted it. Experience showed that a movable feast of sandwiches and 
coffee was most convenient. It made it easy for visitors to meet their 
friends and discuss the addresses and the exhibition during the luncheon 
interval. 

Organizations or individuals applying for tickets were asked to state: 
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1. the address to which invitations should be sent 

2. the conference town which they wished to attend 

3. the number of invitations they required 

4. the number for whom lunch would be needed 
and to send these. details to the Rural Community Council not later 
than a prescribed date. As the application for invitations came in 
they were listed under the headings of the town in which the con- 
ferences were held and as soon as the capacity of the hall was reached 
no more invitations were issued. Response from all the centres was 
excellent and in two cases it was necessary to refuse applications owing 
to lack of accommodation. Numbers attending at the four towns were: 

Midsomer Norton 350 Taunton 630 
Weston-super-Mare 600 Yeovil 360 

Each meeting occupied a full day. The exhibition was open from 
9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. and the conference was organised in two 
sessions. In the morning there was an address on the Scott Report, and 
in the afternoon an address on Rural Housing, each of which was 
followed by a discussion. The organizers were fortunate to secure Dr. 
Dudley Stamp, Vice-Chairman of the Scott Committee, as the speaker 
at two of the morning sessions. 

As each centre a large, modern school building was used. The 
exhibition was set up in the gymnasium and the conference took place in 
the assembly hall. A combination of conference and exhibition in a 
single room had been considered. It was clear that there would be some 
advantages in having the conference within the setting of the exhibition 
but because of the number of requests for admission, separation was 
decided upon and, in the circumstances, this proved a wise decision. 
Many people who could not secure admission to the conference were 
able to inspect the exhibition and extract a lot out of it. 

The purpose of the exhibition was to illustrate the questions dealt 
with in the Scott Report. The material for it was drawn from a 
number of sources. It was organized in a sequence on the theme of 
planning, beginning with a regional plan, passing to the local area 
plan, to village layout and occupations, down to the details of the 
home. In accordance with this scheme, there was a display of maps 
from two regional planning reports prepared under the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1932, a section on land utilization, illustrated 
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by maps giving a classification of soils and land uses in Dr. Dudley 
Stamp’s survey, obtained from the regional Rural Land Utilization 
Officer of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, followed by a 
diagram showing the changes which have taken place in land utiliza- 
tion as a result of wartime conditions. There was a detailed plan of 
the area surrounding the exhibition centre, and drawings illustrating 
the well-planned village and town. A chart showed the structure 
of local government within the county and maps the systems of 
water and electricity supply. Besides the utilities, the graces also 
had their place. Village halls and community centres were shown by 
plans and drawings of existing buildings, supplied by the National 
Council of Social Service. One section displayed the work of the 
County Library. Another consisted of photographs supplied by 
the Forestry Commission covering the whole range of their activities 
from the nursery beds to lumber. A further series of superb photo- 
graphs, assembled by the Rural Industries Bureau, depicted rural 
crafts such as basket making, turnery, threshing, and the work of ap- 
prentice smiths and wheelwrights. Then followed plans and elevations 
illustrating rural housing schemes carried out by the Rural District 
Councils contiguous to the exhibition centre. One exhibit exemplified 
reconditioning of cottages under the Housing and Rural Workers’ 
Act, and another consisted of cartoons showing how modern features, 
such as petrol stations, advertisements and public utility services, can 
by care and thought be accommodated to the village, or, without 
that care, can so easily disfigure it. A reminder of the splendour of 
our rural inheritance was provided by pictures of some of the buildings 
in the county which are works of architectural art. Finally, planning 
was brought down to the details of the interior arrangement of the home 
by an exhibit consisting of three sets’of pictorial posters entitled 
‘Twenty Women at Home’, ‘Your Heritage’ and ‘Rural Housing’, 
whiclt were obtained from the Housing Centre, Suffolk Street, W.1. 
There was a guide in charge of each section of the exhibition, who was 
able to explain to the visitors its significance. 

In arranging the show, valuable help was given by Miss Pollak 
of the British Institute of Adult Education. It was founc convenient to 
set up the exhibition on canvas-covered flats 16 ft. by 6 ft., which 
enabled it to be displayed round the walls and within a series of bays. 
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This device gave flexibility to the exhibition, allowing it to conform to 
the varying shapes and sizes of the exhibition halls. By this means also 
the exhibition could be set up in a day, dismantled in a similar period, 
and transported with fair ease from one centre to the next. 

As a result of the meetings there has been a widespread demand 
from the county for similar shows serving the area of an urban 
district or rural district, or the two combined where they have the 
same township as their administrative centre. So it is proposed to 
arrange a conference, of about 100 people on the average, to meet in 
a hall in which a potted edition of the larger exhibition will be 
displayed. The form of the conference will follow that which has 
proved so valuable in the four centres described above. 


Dobson and Young 
By ‘An Observer with the Forces’ 


NOWN to thousands of service men and women throughout 

Great Britain, and lately broadcast to civilians by the B.B.C., these 
two educational revivalists are now sufficiently known to form the basis 
of some reflections. They create vigorous reactions, and throw an odd 
searchlight on to standard adult educational attitudes. One experienced 
lecturer exclaimed they had said in half an hour what she had been 
trying to say for thirty years. The Head of a University Music Depart- 
ment heard them and called them geniuses—no one else should be 
asked to give ‘appreciation’ talks if they were available. A celebrated 
conductor heard them and said they made him wonder whether he 
knew anything about music at all—perhaps an ambiguous comment. 
Officers of the A.E.C. eagerly seek their help in A.B.C.A. courses, and 
one of the more discriminating said “This is what we have been 
waiting for, an educational missionary”. People who have to organize 
educational activities for the simple uninstructed write daily asking 
them to visit factory canteens, men’s clubs, hospitals, etc. On the other 
hand, a refined young A.T.S. officer once called their introductory talk 
‘blasphemy’; professional tutors in adult education tend to say loftily 
“Good music-hall but why call it education?” And a prominent admini- 
strator dyed in the pure wool of tutorial classes has described all their 
doings as mere antics. 
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It is a Strange portent, worth the consideration of any adult educa- 
tionist who isn’t committed to a Bourbon programme of forgetting 
nothing and learning nothing. Here are two men much more in dead 
earnest than most professionals in the adult field, who have given 
themselves up completely to a teaching job without consideration of 
money, discomfort or even danger; who are so anxious not to secure 
personal advantage from what they consider a mission that they will 
never accept a drink in officers’ messes; who insist on calling their 
performances lectures while most other people have been frightened 
into giving ‘talks’, who are never content unless they can go to the 
same unit at least 8 times running, who'spend all their spare time in 
planning and preparation, and are in all things most puritanically and 
insistently earnest—and who are as much in demand as if they were 
Tommy Handley and Bob Hope. They go in triumphant procession 
from one end of Great Britain to the other to the accompaniment of great 
bursts of laughter and interminable heated argument. They have had the 
most astonishing and sweeping success wherever they have gone. 
Surely there must be something worth thinking about in such a 
phenomenon. If the grimmer kind of educationist could possibly for a 
moment forgive them for making less solemn people laugh, he might 
possibly learn something from them. 

For the sake of those who don’t know it should be explained that 
Dobson and Young are employed under the Central Advisory Council 
for Education in H.M. Forces, as full-time lecturers on music for the 
Manchester Regional Committee. They have a wide range outside music 
—Dobson has taughtairmen theelements of meteorology to thecomplete 
satisfaction of the authorities, is a first-class instructor in map reading, 
has skill in lettering and black and white sketching, and in wood carving; 
Young isa very clever electrician, radio expert and motor mechanic; both 
of them together are old hands at play production. But they are not 
nowadays given much chance to exercise these gifts, being bound to 
the wheel of Music with a Smile. This consists of a graded series of 
lectures, going on usually for 8 meetings but sometimes for as many as 
20, covering the main aspects of music of which knowledge is neces- 
sary for intelligent enjoyment of the art. Dobson talks with a formal 
informality which is quite his own, with stretches of broad slangy 
humour, much gesticulation and mimicry, and passages of simple, warm 
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152 
and sincere feeling. Young works the apparatus with unerring calm—if 
two bars are wanted from a symphony the right two bars float in just as 
Dobson’s voice stops; the volume rises and falls, the melody stops and 
starts, without a sign or comment. Nothing has ever been known to go 
wrong. Everything from beginning to end is exactly calculated, every 
effect is planned—yet whether you like it or not you would never 
think so. It is a most artistic concealment of art: and in all its deliberate 
contrivance an inextricably joint production. Dobson’s is the intimate 
knowledge of music—he is a practical musician, for years a church 
organist, and a conductor of some experience; Young’s is the technical 
command of the reproduction machinery; but to both of them belong 
the uncanny awareness of the audience, of every individual in it, and 
the exact psychological forethought. No lecturer ever thought more 
carefully about the nature of his audiences; no chairman at D. and Y’s 
lectures ever knows what has been going on in the auditorium half as 
well as D. and Y. do by the time they have finished. And out of what 
they notice their lectures are constantly built up towards an ever 
remote perfection. 

All this, of course, is unique and cannot be reproduced at will by 
others. D. and Y. never mind people taking full notes, even of their 
jokes, they are too intent on spreading a gospel; but in any case they 
need fear no rivals. The question apparently and surprisingly remains— 
is it Adult Education? To me the question seems incredibly stupid. 
You might as well ask if a loaf of bread is food. People are always 
talking of standards. What are they? What are the requirements of the 
Adult Educationist pur sang? The lecturer must have a wide, exact and 
serious knowledge of his subject—Dobson has it (that is of music as a 
living art—he is shaky on its historical development and background. I 
once heard him get Pope Gregory 400 years out of place in the course 
of an excellent description of Gregorian music). He must be able to 
present it with clarity and vigour—who ever had more of these 
desirable characteristics? He must rouse people’s minds to thought as 
well as instructing them—the discussions after D. and Y’s lectures are 
as lively as in the best tutorial classes. There must be continuity and 
progress—D. and Y. always want to go on till circumstances stop them. 
The audience must be voluntary, coming to the subject of their free 
choice—Service authorities often parade people for D. and Y. as they 
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do for others, but they only need to do it once—we should be glad if 
audiences would volunteer for D. and Y. a little less insistently. There 
should be collaboration on the part of the audience—there is, in a 
dozen ways, and if the Services required written work I haven’t the 
slightest doubt there would be plenty of volunteers for that too. And 
the student should end with a fuller and deeper understanding of the 
subject than he had before—and so he unmistakeably does. The fact 
is that D. and Y. are not only ‘adult education’ but the most astonish- 
ingly successful thing I have ever seen in adult education. And not only 
with English audiences. A young American, an operatic tenor in civi- 
lian life, said solemnly “That’s the best lecture I ever heard in any 
country”. And 500 Italian prisoners once listened in complete silence 
to an historical comparison of English and Italian music conveyed to 
them by me in bad Italian from Dobson’s script—the only time I ever 
knew him to have one. 

The old hand will perhaps soften enough now to say, “Well, even if 
so, what can be learnt from a thing which you say yourself is quite 
unique?” I am sure a great deal can be learnt, and not the less because 
in a sense we knew it already. 

First and foremost there is the importance of presentation. Perhaps 
D. and Y. make a fetish of it—Young likes to say 90 per cent is 
presentation and ro per cent is matter. They ‘produce’ their lectures 
as if they were plays. But how many people engaged in the higher 
forms of Adult Education ever give any thought to it at all? And how 
much better we should all do the job if we gave one-tenth of the fore- 
thought to presentation that D. and Y. give every time they lec- 
ture. Nobody, whatever his subject, could listen to D. and Y. with a 
fair and open mind and without professional pique, and not try to 
improve the presentation of his own material. We should be thinking 
and discussing such things far more, in groups according to the subject 
taught. The D. and Y. method of presentation is of course their own— 
it is not suggested that it would be suitable for other people or for 
other subjects. The important point here is thé very close consideration 
given to presentation, the exact anticipation of what will arrest attention 
and hold it, what will stimulate thought, the arrangement of subject 
matter, the emphasis on salient points. 

I mention the higher forms first because there the need is least re- 
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garded. How much more necessary, however, is a mastery of presenta- 
tion if we are really going to tackle the enormous task of popular 
enlightenment we are all discussing so earnestly nowadays. We want 
people to listen to us, we want to make an impression, we want to get 
them to change empty pleasures for valuable ones, and to take serious 
things seriously; but wanting will do no good, we shall have to find out 
how to get them to listen. As D. and Y. so often say, we must remember 
how extraordinarily well laid on are the things we compete with— 
the cinema, the revue, etc. Let us stop complaining about these competi- 
tors and try to do our job as well as they do theirs. If things are worth 
while, it must surely be possible, some way or other, to show people 
with any intelligence that they are. And though it may be easier to do 
so with music than with any other subject who will say that the problem 
in any subject is commonly attacked at the roots? 

For we may have to start from the bottom. D. and Y. were fortunate 
in coming to this job without experience of ‘adult education’ (other 
people in this wat have done that too, with less happy results, more 
content to have the job than anxious to learn it). They weighed up the 
material before they set out to create the art. They built their pyramid 
from the bottom up, not as some people try to do, from the top down. 
They quickly discovered two things—first that the British public in the 
main doesn’t want to listen to good music at all; and, second, that among 
those who do listen to good music many are quite conventional 
and capable of astonishing hypocrisies (the same discovery was made 
by Richards in the sphere of poetry—you can make it in the field of any 
art). They quite rightly decided to disregard the latter, and to begin 
with what the mass of people really do like, and see what purchase théy 
could get on it. 

They were greatly helped in this task by being men of the people, 
speaking the people’s homely and direct language and knowing their 
lives—and there is another lesson in that. Many people working in 
Adult Education are also of the people, but long pursuit of academic 
studies makes us keep company with abstractions as familiar friends 
and tends to remove not only our language but our ways of thoug}it 
from the everyday life of the world, the less rarified atmosphere which 
is breathed by most of the people in our audiences. I heard a tutor the 
other day “postulating a hypothetical solution” to some problem or 
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other. Of course. nothing can be studied without a command of 
abstractions; that being so, it is all the more important to achieve an 
imaginative and sympathetic contact with the people who are listening. 
However earnest they are, however hard they are prepared to think, they 
will get on better and go farther if they are being led out of their own 
world, not being plunged into quite another. They can be impressed by 
moving about in worlds not realized, but not greatly to their advantage. 
D. and Y. blew their way through all difficulties with great breezy 
gusts of cheerful, popular and almost vulgar common sense—I say 
almost because the careful observer notices that Dobson always cares 
too much for what he is presenting ever to reach real vulgarity. And 
there’s another lesson in that too, for if you really care about a subject 
you won’t have a conventional respect for it but can find it sometimes 
funny and sometimes terribly serious+as the men who made the gar- 
goyles and the mystery plays felt about the Christian faith. The great 
paradox of D. and Y. is that they combine 90 per cent presentation 
with 100 per cent sincerity. I often think that the dull people in adult 
education are usually dull through not caring enough about their sub- 
jects. If they cared more they would be able to take them less solemnly. 

Then their incessant study of the listener should be a model to some 
of us. He has to ‘come willing’. You must only be one step in front of 
him and he must trust you. D. and Y’s sense of what will serve and 
what won’t isn’t inspiration—it is the product of experiment, observa- 
tion and new experiment. This is important at any level of education; 
much time is virtually wasted in some tutorial classes because the tutor 
has no idea at all of how the class is reacting —then he wonders why the 
discussion flags or lacks relevance. 

They soon discovered for themselves the need for visual aids, and 
vivid analogies; in this respect their ingenuity is inexhaustible. They 
will illustrate the fundamental principle of form in music by means of 
coloured tabs, placed in sucession on a large card as the music proceeds, 
or will do the same thing by making a simple tune march so to speak 
round the four walls of a room and come home to the beginning. They 
contrive (and paint) a landscape with all elements movable to illustrate 
principles of balance in composition. They invent a simple but masterly 
device of a semi-transparent diaphragm with staves in Indian ink, to 
teach reading from notation—a tiny light (from a torch at the back) 
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glides along like a disciplined ‘will o’ the wisp’, rising and falling with 
the music from Young’s gramophone. Everything is made sharp and 
clear and unambiguous and is illustrated up to the hilt in ways that 
tickle the mind and stay there. This is one of the most masterly features 
of their work. 7 

Again, remembering the material, they will never as some people do, 
stick obstinately to a programme. When you get to knowa group you 
can lay a plan, but even then you may find you have miscalculated and 
may have to change it. Of course Service conditions put a premium on 
the power of adaptation and improvisation. The best laid schemes of 
musicians and men gang more aft agley than elsewhere. We don’t know 
how D. and Y. would stand up to the full rigour of a tutorial class in 
music. They lack a good deal in the cultural background that should be 
required for tutorial class work; but then so do some other tutors of 
tutorial classes, who don’t always make up for it by such complete 
integrity of purpose and so intimate a “feel” of the subject pro- 
fessed. Since they have found out so completely how to manage 
one kind of job in musical education, it would be rash to assume they 
couldn’t manage another, however different. But probably their real 
mission is to the heathen; possibly the particular problem they have 
solved was of all educational problems the one they were best fitted to 
solve. It is likely that they would never want to take tutorial classes, 
their own field being inexhaustible and of great importance. 

Above all they assumed from the start that education was adventure; 
it was the one thing worth while but also it was exciting and it was fun; 
it required you to think, but did not require you to stop being an 
ordinary sane and happy human being. They have published the banns 
of marriage between Education and Enjoyment—a very rash thing todo. 
If they hadn’t been such blissful innocents they might have known that 
eventually certain solemn persons would arise and say “I forbid the 
banns!” “‘Good music-hall but why call it Education?”. Will anybody, 
when listening to that gentleman, some day be tempted to say “Quite 
a lecture, but not much fun!” 
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A College for Adults 


J. E: V. CROFTS 


LTHOUGH printing and wireless now enable vast quantities of 
valuable information to be distributed as freely and steadily as 
milk, it is still very generally assumed that education has to be fetched. 
You go to school for it, go to College, go to the University; and if you 
win an Albert Kahn Fellowship or something of that kind you may 
go right round the world. But unless you go, you will be credited 
merely with increasing your information, not with advancing your 
education, in the accepted sense of the term. For education involves 
a re-adjustment of yourself, and not merely a subjugation of your 
material. Only by some process of uprooting and transplanting can the 
soil of information be made to nourish the living cells of an educated 
mind. 

This seems to be our habitual assumption in this matter, whether it 
be reasonable or not; and on the strength of it many would be apt to 
say that the attempts made by the Universities to bring education 
within reach of the adult worker by means of ‘Extension’ and ‘Extra- 
mural’ courses have in the main amounted to a system of purveying 
information, and not to education in the proper sense of the term. 
This, of course, would be hotly contested by some of the ablest 
teachers, and might seem to be disproved by the success of some 
exceptional students. But on the whole it is probably true that just be- 
cause the adult student cannot as a rule be uprooted and reoriented, 
but is bound to one place, like Gulliver, by a thousand practical 
necessities, the schemes hitherto devized for his education have been 
deprived of the most important source of stimulus. He has sat in class 
at the end of a hard day’s work, gazing at the panorama of a fuller 
mental life unfolded in his tutor’s talk—the map, so to speak, of the 
journey that he would like to take—but without much power of 
seeing it as anything more than a map. For the pressure of his sur- 
roundings has been too strong and insistent. This is a municipal 
school-room in his native town; and this hard thing digging into his 
ribs is the edge of a desk designed for a youngster of fourteen; and out- 
side is the dark street, and the way to his well-known door-step, and 
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his supper, and his bed, and the factory hooter at six o’clock to- 
morrow. The iron concatenation of circumstance holds his mind down, 
and prevents it from doing more than rock at anchor. Such visions of a 
wider world as his tutor is able to give him must, he feels, remain for 
him mere visions, because his own lot in life is fixed. He never has the 
illusions, which the mere journey to school or college supplies to the 
young, of invading a new region and gaining a new liberty. 

All this, it may be said, is inevitable, and to deplore it is sentimental. 
The adult who takes a man’s job and assumes a man’s responsibilities 
must necessarily be in many respects less free than a youth in his teens 
and any sensible scheme of Adult Education must accept this at the 
outset. Nevertheless it seems clear that if Adult Education is not to 
chase its own tail some means will have to be found of giving the adult 
student a taste of that emancipation from circumstance, and conse- 
quent mental freedom, which are acknowledged to be so necessary in 
the education of the young. In particular it would be an immense ad- 
vantage if an adult student’s hours of work could be so redistributed as 
to make his study a whole-time job while he is at it. This is really the 
psychological crux of the problem. The objection to evening classes 
is not only that they must be taken by the student when his mind is 
tired and has lost its edge, but also that they present the course of study 
as an interpolation in the prose fabric of his life. He may value it as an 
adornment of life, an enrichment, perhaps even as an indispensable 
accessory; but he does not easily think of it as a vital constituent. For in 
fact it is not. His life, in its practical aspect, is complete without it. 
The wheels of his machine move on without the ideas of Plato, and 
the factory siren will sound tomorrow whether Homer’s sirens sang or 
not. He is faced with the task not merely of learning something new 
and difficult but of attaching a value to something which nearly all the 
material circumstances of his life conspire to present as useless; and 
every step in such progress as he may make must be won with a ‘Credo 
guia impossibile’, He can never, like a young undergraduate, shut the 
world out by ‘slamming his oaks’, and tell himself that for the next 
few hours or days or weeks he has no other duty, and nothing better to 
do, than to read and think. 

Those who have been fortunate enough to enjoy that experience 
will not be inclined to minimize its importance as a factor in their 
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education, and it seems clear that unless something similar can be 
contrived for adult students they must remain at a hopeless dis- 
advantage. The remedy, if any is to be found, must be in some form 
of resident studentship, and some system of educational furlough 
by which the adult worker may, without serious loss of pay or pros- 
pects, devote himself whole-heartedly for a time to the studies that he 
wishes to pursue. This will cost money, and, unless the Management 
of Industry is prepared to take a long view, and exercise a little of that 
’Credo quia impossibile’ which animates the best of the rank and file, it 
will be regarded as money thrown away; for no sudden and manifest 
return of profit is to be expected from any scheme of education. But in 
the long run, “and especially in those trades and occupations which de- 
pend much upon the personal qualities and initiative of the individual 
worker, money spent upon the education of the staff may very reason- 
ably be regarded as a sound investment. If the Managers of Industry 
are content with a mere mechanism, they can piece it together cheaply 
enough from human ‘scrap’; but if they want a team—and the future 
in industry surely lies with teams—they must be prepared to spend 
money on their human material. This seems to be the principle upon 
which modern business tends more and more to be conducted, and it is 
probable that an increasing proportion of the money which used to be 
spent upon advertising (or creating) the quality of goods will in future 
be used to improve the quality of the worker, not merely as a tech- 
nician, but as a man. The old brittle type of business structure, built 
out of single-track minds held together by managerial rivets, is giving 
place to something more like a group organism, flourishing by a kind 
of symbiosis, and demanding from its members not merely the 
mechanical fulfilment of functions, but the powers of adaptation that 
belong to intelligent life. This is the type of organization that seems 
most likely to survive in the post-war world, and we may expect that in 
the near future a good many business firms will be busy with educa- 
tional schemes for their staff. It may therefore be of some interest to 
decribe here the plan for a residential College which is at present 
occupying the attention of the Directors of John Lewis Partnership 
Ltd. Many details of the plan are still under discussion, and in its 
present shape it contains nothing which may not be modified in the 
light of better advice. But it represents a serious attempt to explore the 
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possibilities and envisage the problem clearly. 

1. It is proposed to establish a College for some fifty students (men 
and women) and a resident staff in an old manor house and other 
buildings which form part of the Partnership’s Club premises at Cook- 
ham on the Thames. The students will enjoy all the facilities of the 
Club, but will have their own hostel accommodation, library and 
common rooms, and will be to that extent independent of it. At some 
later date, if all goes well and the College prospers, it is proposed to 
erect special buildings for the purpose; but while the scheme is still in 
the experimental stage, there is a good deal to be said for grafting the 
College upon an institution like the Club, which already possesses 
vitality and traditions, and for housing it in buildings which have 
already sunk into the English landscape. 

2. The College will be non-technical and non-vocational. Its aim will 
be to provide a general education, based on ‘the Humanities’, for men 
and women who would have benefited by a University course, but 
were compelled by circumstances to forgo it, and have therefore missed 
some of the ordinary steps (Certificate, Matriculation, Intermediate, 
etc.) which lead to University study. But the College will not attempt 
to make good these steps by offering to prepare candidates for any 
kind of junior examination. To meet the needs of those for whom such 
help may be desirable the Partnership proposes to appoint a Students’ 
Adviser whose duty it will be to put them in touch with the facilities 
that already exist and, in suitable cases, to secure for them from the 
Partnership such loans or grants and absence-leave as will enable them 
to pursue an approved course effectively. Nor is it proposed at present 
to offer courses in modern languages, or to equip laboratories for the 
study of science. Ample facilities for these already exist in the London 
area and elsewhere, and it is thought that for students who require 
them special arrangements can be made by the Students’ Adviser. 

3- The College will be intended for men and women of all ages who 
have shown ability in the practical way of life that they have chosen, 
and have no intention of exchanging it for another, but desire to widen 
their horizon and get a clearer perspective of the world within their 
ken. It is not proposed to hold any entrance examination, or to give 
any precedence to candidates who have examiftation successes to their 
credit. The claim to admission will be based on the impression that the 
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candidate has made as a worker, and on his apparent capacity to profit 
by a College course. It is possible that some members of the Partner- 
ship will be permitted to attend the College courses as day students; 


* but it is felt that for most of them residence in College is likely to be of 


special psychological value; and it is therefore proposed to admit day 
students only in exceptional cases. 

4. The finance of the scheme, as it affects the students, is still under 
consideration; but speaking generally, one may say that the Partner- 
ship intends to make any Concessions or adjustments in the matter of 
fees and paid absence-leave that may be necessary to put the College 
course well within the reach of every member, and to enable him to 
pursue it with a quiet mind. To meet the case of the lower-paid worker 
who may wish to apply for entrance, but may feel that in the circum- 
stances it would be hard to leave his wife and children, the Partnership 
intends, if possible, to establish a limited number of ‘Family Student- 
ships’ by which a whole family may be admitted to the College; the 
parents to take the regular course (or such part of it as may prove 
practicable) and the children to be placed in a nursery school under a 
qualified infant-teacher. This part of the scheme is still under dis- 
cussion, and is not likely to be put into effect at once. But it is thought 
that it might go some way to obviate the objection sometimes made 
against Adult Education; that it is apt to cause a rift in the student’s 
family life. 

5- Period of Residence. The matter about which it has been found most 
difficult to form a clear idea is the length of residence that will be 
necessary. The students will be, on the whole, mature men and women, 
used to the harness of a practical job in which they feel that they excel, 
and responsible in many cases for the maintenance of a home and care 
of a family. It is felt that it will be useless to expect from them that sort 
of detachment which enables younger folk, at the most irresponsible 
and gregarious stage of their development, to live happily in College 
for twenty-four weeks in the year. Moreover, even for these the 
Statutory terms are often found to be really too long: resulting either 
in a slackening of momentum about the end of the sixth week, or in 
an over-loading of their minds with material which they have not had 
time to assimilate. It is thought that the time-factor is likely to be even 
more important for adult students than it is for those who are younger, 
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and that they are likely to do better with short periods of study, 
properly spaced, than with long and crowded sessions. It is true that 
the Danish High Schools claim to have gained remarkable results by 
a single winter session of five months. But the students seem to have 
been predominantly agricultural workers, for whom the winter 
months were the slack season of the year; and it may be doubted 
whether, if they had been asked to give up the summer months to 
study, the results would have been so satisfactory. A man cannot 
really settle down to a book if he feels there is something else that he 
ought to be attending to. In the retail trades there are normally two 
slack seasons in the year; one in early spring and the other in late 
summer. It is therefore suggested that the College might reasonably 
experiment with two short terms of six weeks, covering or over- 
lapping these two periods. The adjustment will not be exact, since it is 
proposed to duplicate the terms, and thus to allow for a double entry 
of students in the course of the year. But on the whole the arrangement 
seems to be suggested by the conditions of the trade. It is proposed 
that each year’s work shall be planned as a unity, but that a normal 
course shall extend to two years; and that the question of a third year’s 
course for more advanced students shall be considered later in the 
light of experience. ; 

6. It is recognized that two terms of six weeks are a small allowance, 
judged by the University standard. But it is pointed out first, that the 
students will be able to make full use of them, since all preliminaries 
(and even some preparatory reading) can be completed before the 
student comes into residence: and secondly, that it is proposed to link 
the terms by a regular system of week-end tutorials, which will enable 
the student to maintain touch with his tutor, receive advice in his 
reading, and in general preserve a sense of continuity in his studies. It is 
the lack of this continuity, and the long gaps between sessions, that 
have been felt by some students as a handicap in their studies under the 
W.E.A. (see the comments in Learn and Live, by Williams and 
Heath, 1936). Provided that this continuity can be maintained, it is 
thought that the shortness of the terms may be no disadvantage, and 
may even result in better work on the whole, since it will make for a 
more contented mind in the student. In any case the arrangement is 
experimental, and if longer terms are found to be desirable the scheme 
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will be modified accordingly. It is to be remembered here, and through- 
out these proposals, that the Partnership is thinking of a College 
course which will not be an end but a beginning. Its students, upon 
completing their period of residence, will not disperse and go off into 
the world, each bearing his little viaticum of ‘learning’. The College 
will, after all, be merely a special adaptation of the tissues of the Club, 
and as such, it is hoped, will become a permanent source of enrichment 
to the social life of the Partners. They will be able, if they wish, to 
remain in close contact with it, and to continue, with its help, the 
studies or interests to which their course as resident students gave 
them the entry. The question concerning the length of the terms must 
therefore be considered in the light of this general purpose. 
7. Course of Study. The planning of suitable courses of study will be the 
business of the College tutors, who will be given the utmost freedom 
of initiative and experiment. All that is attempted here is to indicate 
the general direction in which it is hoped that their efforts will proceed, 
and the general considerations which the Partnership has had in mind. 
It seems safe to say that all students will be found to suffer, in greater 
or less degree, from two main wants:—want of knowledge, and want 
of skill and exercise in the use of such knowledge as they have. Any 
scheme of education must therefore endeavour to satisfy, or at least to 
mitigate, these two wants; but its design will depend upon which is to 
be considered the more urgent. Is the course to provide information 
in the first place and mental discipline only in the second? Or is mental 
discipline to be the chief objective, and information subordinate? The 
question cannot be answered hastily when we are concerned with 
students of mature age. If they. were young it would be natural to say 
‘Give them mental discipline, and they will get the information for 
themselves later’. But adults are not so easily disposed of. A distin- 
guished teacher of philosophy, who was consulted on this point, ex- 
pressed the opinion that ‘Most people cann: ‘earn to think in a new way. 
(which is what philosophy means) after 30, and often not after 25. 
But they can often acquire new facts, and sometimes let their opinions 
be modified by them. So I should be inclined to make some factual 
study the basic one’. In support of this one may quote the opinion of 
an experienced tutor of Ruskin Hail that, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory subject has been found to be History. One must not there- 
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fore dismiss too easily the idea that the course for these students ought 
to be designed primarily as.a course of information, involving only 
such mental discipline as may be required for the apprehension of new 
facts. On this hypothesis it has been suggested that the first year’s 
work should consist in the main of a series of ‘Outline’ courses deal- 
ing with the various fields of knowledge; a course on Biology and 
Evolution; a course on World History; a course on the principles of 
Art, and so on; and that after having made this broad survey the 
student should be encouraged to choose some particular subject or 
subjects for further study in a second and, perhaps, a third year. The 
obvious advantages of such a plan are that it would begin by opening 
the students’ eyes to the possibilities before them, and enable them per- 
haps to discover in themselves aptitudes and interests previously un- 
suspected; that it would give them a background of general informa- 
tion which they are likely to lack, and of which the lack is often felt 
acutely by people of mature age; and that it would avoid the danger, 
from which studies designed as*mental discipline are not always free, 
of turning out prigs and sea lawyers. 

8. Bottom’s Dream. On the other hand, most teachers of experience 
would probably agree that ‘Outline’ courses of this kind, however 
delightful and stimulating they may be made at the moment, usually 
leave few impressions of permanent value, because they are apt to in- 
duce in the student'a passively receptive mood. They may conjure up 
a radiant vision; but the stuff of it soon fades and dwindles, like 
Bottom’s dream, into a mere memory that the vision once existed: 
‘T have had a dream,—past the wit of man to say what dream it was. 
A man is but an ass if he go about to expound this dream’. Even this, 
of course, may be better than nothing. Bottom is no doubt the richer 
for an experience which he can no longer accurately recall. But it is 
surely not too ambitious to hope that the College course may be able 
to give its students something more than this; if it can encourage them 
to take a more active part in the educational process. As long as a 
student’s attitude is purely receptive the most admirable course of 
instruction is apt to slip over his mind like silk over silk. It is only when 
something in his own mind starts up and ensnares the moving tissue 
that the business of education can be said to begin. The tool for learn- 
ing something new must always be the knowledge that a man has, and 
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unless he is encouraged or provoked to use it he will not really learn 
anything new at all. Hence it is felt that although ‘Outline’ courses 
of the kind described ought certainly to be allowed for in the initial 
scheme, they ought not to be given such prominence as to induce in 
the student a feeling that all he has got to do at College is to sit back 
and listen. They will be most useful if they are treated as subsidiary 
and optional courses, available to the student in the intervals of more 
exacting study. The course itself, it is felt, should be so designed as to 
convince the student that only by using his own mind can he better 
his own knowledge; that he is there to contribute as well as to receive; 
and that the measure of what he can hope to receive will in fact be 
what he contributes. While reminding him of all the things that he 
does not know, it should encourage him to scrutinize the edge of 
what he does know, since this must be his working-tool till he has won 
a better; and it should take every opportunity to show him the rele- 
vance of what he does know to matters which he may have thought to 
be beyond the reach of his intelligence. 

g. If this is a sound conception it will be necessary at the outset to 
assess, as carefully as possible, the knowledge which the students 
already possess, and further, to recognize the different habits of mind 
which the nature of their occupations may have induced in them. It is 
obvious, for instance, that a salesman, engaged continually in inter- 
preting the wishes and meanings of people who differ widely in taste 
and powers of expressing themselves, is likely, as a student, to possess 
qualities very different from those of the industrial worker or machine- 
minder whose solitary hours have been punctuated only by the occa- 
sional and laconic irruptions of some well-known foreman or super- 
intendent. But this will be a matter for the tutors to take into their 
consideration, and it is impossible to pursue it here. One can only sug- 
gest that, when every allowance has been made for diversities of tem- 
perament and training, it will probably be found that the course for all 
students must satisfy certain fundamental requirements. 

10. Thinking. In the first place it seems probable that some exercise in 
the business of thinking itself will be required, and that if the students’ 
minds are to attain free movement they must be helped to get rid of 
those vague phrases and slogans which act like the stops on a carpen- 
ter’s bench. It is suggested that a course which it might be too alarming 
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to call logic, and too pretentious to call philosophy, but which would 
exercise the student in the distinction between good and bad reasoning, 
proof and fallacy, evidence and assumption, assent and belief, might, 
in the hands of a skilful teacher who chose his examples well, be made 
a valuable element in the course. It might be well to combine with this 
exercise the study of some such book as Plato’s Republic, partly as 
illustrating a method of thought, and partly as introducing some of the 
chief problems with which thought has tried to deal. In the second 
year it is suggested that a book like Whitehead’s Adventures of Ideas 
might be used, and that the course might attempt a wider survey. But 
here, as in all matters affecting this course, the tutor in Philosophy 
would be given a perfectly free hand; and if he preferred to deal with 
some other book, or to proceed by some other method, it would be 
entirely within his discretion to do so. All that is suggested here is 
that some exercise in right reasoning, and some introduction to the 
problems with which reason can deal, might usefully be included in the 
course. 

11. Knowing. In the second place it seems very desirable that every 
student should be given the experience of learning something—no 
matter how littlke—quite thoroughly, and thus of establishing in his 
own mind a standard of what knowledge is. It is lack of this standard, 
rather than lack of knowledge itself, that hampers many industrious 
students who, if only they could distinguish more clearly between what 
is known and what is half-known, would achieve much more. It is 
suggested therefore that a reasonable proportion of the student’s time 
should be given to some predominantly ‘factual’ study and that he 
should be helped to deal with some limited part or aspect of it inten- 
sively. This does not mean that he should be encouraged to accumulate 
a mass of detail about something unimportant, as is sometimes done 
under the pretext of ‘Research’. Intensive study need not always be 
upon the scale, so to speak, of a mile to an inch, but may cover a wide 
field or a long sequence of events. What is important is that within the 
limits of the scale adopted the subject shall be thoroughly known, and 
that the scale itself shall be understood. Thus it is possible for a 
student to study intensively the relations between the powers of 
Crown and Parliament during some critical period without reading all 
the debates or exploring all the pamphlets. But it will be very desirable 
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that he shall see some samples of this material in order that he may 
realize the basis of the historical judgments he accepts, and so under- 
stand the scale upon which he is working. So long as he understands 
that it is a scale, and not an ultimate verity, his knowledge will be real 
and he will have achieved his standard. 

What subjects or topics may be suitable for such studies is, again, a 
matter which the tutors must be left free to decide. It has been sug- 
gested that a ‘History of Western Civilization’ would be valuable to 
these students for. many reasons; and such a subject would naturally 
yield many matters suitable for limited and intensive study. It would 
probably be easy to find subjects which would serve to link the 
student’s work in History with what he was doing in ‘Philosophy’. But 
it will be important that the demands made upon the students in the 
way of ‘factual’ study shall not be too exacting. They will not have 
very much time, and it will be important that they shall not spend too 
large a proportion of it in the mere assimilation of new facts. It is the 
active and well-exercised mind, rather than the learned and well- 
fraught mind that the College must be content to regard as its objec- 
tive. But with this proviso, it is thought that some small piece of 
intensive study ought to be attempted by every student, if only to 
serve as a touchstone for what he may subsequently learn. 

12. Feeling. So far the student will have been helped to form a clearer 
idea of what thinking is, and of what knowing is. It is suggested that 
the third element in his course should be concerned with what feeling 
is. This may perhaps seem supererogatory, arid there is admittedly a 
sense in which matters of feeling can never be taught at all. Neverthe- 
less it is found in practice that, whether you call it teaching or not, 
there is a process by which one mind can help another to develop and 
discipline its sense of beauty, and that that although nothing may seem 
to be taught much will in fact be learned. It is thought that the College 
would fail in its fundamental purpose of enriching the lives of its 
students if it were to regard this part of education as less important 
than the others. To think is good, and to know is good; but to ‘enjoy 
the world aright’ is to fulfil the destiny of man. It is therefore sug- 
gested that every student should give part of his time to the business 
of learning to enjoy more intelligently and thoroughly any one of the 
arts for which he may have an aptitude or inclination. The arts provi- 
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sionally suggested are Music, Drama and Poetry, and Painting; but 
the list might, of course, be extended. The aim in each case would be 
not to turn out practitioners, but to increase understanding and enjoy- 
ment. As an aid to these, however, it is proposed that the College 
should provide a small but properly equipped theatre in which musical 
and other productions could be attempted by the students themselves. 
Quite apart from their importance as subjects in the curriculum, Music 
and Drama are expected to be of special value in the social life of the 
College, and would deserve encouragement on that ground alone. 
13. Religious Teaching. The question of including religious teaching, 
and the comparative study of religions, among the main subjects of the 
course has been carefully considered. But it has been thought better 
that it should be treated as an optional subject, outside this plan of 
prescribed studies. 
14. Main Subjects. The effect of these suggestions would be to base 
the course on three types of mental activity rather than on three ‘sub- 
jects’, as ordinarily understood; but. it is not suggested that it should 
be presented in this light to the students themselves. For them it will 
be better to think of the course simply as a matter of studying certain 
subjects, and reading certain books, under the guidance of the tutors. 
To promise more than this, and to make the students too conscious of 
educational aims and processes, is likely to breed in them a sort of 
valetudinarianism. It is essential that they shall be able to value a 
subject for its own sake, and not for the good that it is expected to do 
them. Translated into ‘Subjects’ the course outlined above might be 
presented as: 
(1) An introduction to clear thinking, with a study of Plato’s 
Republic. 
(2) An introduction to the History of Western Civilization, with 
special study of . . . (some particular book, or aspect or topic). 
(3) An introduction to the study of Music, or Drama and Poetry or 
painting (with special study of some work, or author or school 
in each case). 
It is believed that if the three kinds of mental activity are really brought 
into play, three main subjects will be enough, and that a fourth main 
subject should be taken only by a student who, in the opinion of the 
Warden, is definitely more advanced than the others and needs more 
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grist for his mill. It is suggested that if teaching in other subjects (e.g. 
Political Theory, Economics, etc.) is desired, it should be provided 
not by adding to the syllabus but by modifying its content within the 
framework proposed. Thus Political Theory might emerge as part of 
Course 1 (Philosophy) and an introduction to Economic Theory might 
be given as part of Course 2 (History). Nothing is likely to be gained, 
and something important might be lost, by formally distinguishing 
these subjects in the syllabus, and crowding the student’s time-table 
with titles suggesting a specialization which he will not in fact attempt. 
It will be much better that he shall be impressed by the unity of 
knowledge rather than by the number of water-tight compartments 
into which it can be put. Moreover he will be more likely to use his 
time to good purpose if he feels that his main subjects are few and 
manageable. Nothing is more apt to put an inexpert student off his 
stroke than the feeling that he has a large number of separate subjects 
to tackle. The course outlined above has been left very wide and 
elastic in order that the tutors may have the utmost freedom to shape 
it to the students’ needs. It is thought that until these needs are more 
exactly known, and until some experience of what is possible has been 
gained, it would be a mistake to lay down a more rigid and detailed 
plan of study. 

15. Optional Courses. So much for the ‘main subjects’—that is, for the 
subjects that will demand real concentration and effort on the part of 
the student, and will constitute what he will regard as his ‘work’. In 
addition to these it seems desirable that provision should be made for 
some ‘Outlines’ courses of the kind mentioned in paragraph 7 above. 
These, it is suggested, should be lectures of easy and popular type, de- 
manding little from the student but the power to listen, and designed 
to stimulate his interest as well as to give him some information about 
matters that lie outside his main studies. They would presumably be 
given in the evening and, in some cases at all events, by visiting lec- 
turers eminent in their kind. Attendance would be entirely optional, 
and the lectures would be open to all members of the Club. It is thought 
that during term the College should provide at least one weekly lec- 
ture of this kind, in addition to any which the students, through their 
College Clubs and Societies, may choose to arrange for themselves. 
16. Clubs and Societies. It is assumed that the formation of such clubs 
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and societies (Musical, Dramatic and other) will be encouraged in the 
College, and that each will have its own programme of meetings. If so, 
a keen and active student may find that a good many of his evenings 
are taken up in this way, and that he has not as much time as he expected 
for serious reading. It will be important to strike a balance in this 
matter, and not to overload the evening hours with lectures or other 
fixtures. Unless the students do enough reading and paper-work to 
keep abreast with their main subjects, the value of their course may be 
much diminished. 
17. The Library. For this reason it will be important for them to have 
an adequate and comfortable library, with a larger proportion of 
duplicate copies than it is usual to supply. Much time is commonly 
wasted by University students in waiting their turn for a book which 
they must read and cannot afford to buy. It is thought that in a short 
term of six weeks this kind of wastage might amount to a serious han- 
dicap, and that every effort should be made to cut it down. Some of 
the students are likely to find serious reading an unfamiliar and 
difficult process in any case, and it is important that it should not be 
made more difficult for them than it need be. 
18. Later Contact with the College. At the conclusion of the course an 
examination may be set for those students who wish to take it. But it is 
not proposed to make it compulsory, or to issue any certificate or other 
award on the strength of it. A note of each student’s work and pro- 
gress at the College will, of course, be kept, and he will be entitled to 
receive a copy of it. But there will be no suggestion that any sort of 
finality has been reached or that his contact with the College has been 
closed. In this respect the College will do its best to break with an old 
tradition. It has been customary since the Renaissance to think of suc- 
cess in a course of academic study as an exploit carrying with it a 
change of worldly status. The student who entered through the ‘Gate 
of Humility’, has passed out through the “Gate of Honour’ and has 
received—often without blenching—that very astonishing title ‘Master 
of Arts’. It is true that his ‘mastery’ is not expected nowadays to 
be quite complete; but the assumption that he has somehow achieved a 
different status is still prevalent, and has created one of the major 
social problems of our time. 

It is no part of the Partnership’s College plan to alter the status of its 
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students in that sense. It is believed that in many cases the education 
which it proposes to give will in fact lead to an increase of general 
efficiency. But that is not the aim. The aim is to make the individual 
life, within whatever limits it may have to be lived, richer in signific- 
ance and happier. And it is clear that this cannot be achieved by merely 
giving the students a handful of information and wishing them 
‘Goodbye and good luck’. The College must continue to be accessible 
to them long after their residential course is over. They must be 
encouraged to take part in such of its activities as are within their reach, 
to maintain contact with their tutors, and to keep alive and develop the 
interests which it is hoped that the course will have awakened in 
them. How all this is to be done will be a matter for experiment. It is 
thought likely that the evening lectures, at all events, will always be 
open to past students, and that from time to time ‘refresher’ courses 
will be held for their benefit. But for many-of them, no doubt, the per- 
sonal relations that they have established with their tutors will con- 
tinue to provide the most valuable stimulus. Much will depend upon 
the tutors, whose influence, it is hoped, will not be circumscribed by 
the College walls, but will touch the life of the Partnership at many 
points. It is proposed that they shall be members of the Partnership’s 
Council, and thus take a part in the discussion of all its affairs. 
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Language Learning for Adults 
W. C. R. HICKS 
(Department of Education, University of Manchester) 
1. Why learn foreign languages nowadays? 


T was argued by one of Mrs. Gaskell’s characters that to learn 

foreign languages was to fly in the face of the Lord’s purpose, for 
‘He had said, at the building of the Tower of Babel, that He would 
confound their languages so that they should not understand each 
other’s speech’. In our own generation, not many people would be 
inclined either to oppose or to support the claims of language-learning 
on theological grounds, though the enthusiast might be forgiven 
for saying that the Apostles must have found the gift of tongues 
extremely useful. It is, indeed, the word ‘useful’ which gives us a clue 
to present questionings. The potential beginner quite rightly asks 
whether it will be ‘worth his while’ to learn a new language, and he 
deserves an answer. Moreover, his inquiry becomes more pointed and 
urgent with every extension of facilities for world communication. He 
may admit, for example, that even at the begining of this century it was 
useful for travellers, diplomatists, teachers and scientists to speak or 
understand a foreign language. But now? With internationalized travel, 
polyglot waiters, radio, the classics in translation (to say nothing of 
modern best-sellers in twenty-five languages and in film versions), the 
spread of English (not including American and Basic), the existence of 
constructed languages such as Ido and Esperanto—is the linguistic 
journey really necessary? 

For most people, the answer to this question is obviously ‘No’. 
But a thing may be worth-while and valuable without being necessary, 
and if we ask, not ‘Can’t we do without it?’ but ‘Can we benefit by it?” 
then even the short answer is ‘Yes’. In the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury it is still true that to understand or speak a foreign language is to 
extend the range of our experience and so to enrich life. We can under- 
stand more on the radio, we can travel with more enjoyment and profit 
we can read books, articles and papers which are not translated,* and 

* A well-known political scientist has said that in order to prepare a book upon 


Soviet Russia, he had first to gain a reading knowledge of Russian, because so much 
of the material he needed was not to be found in English translation. 
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for that matter find a new and deeper interest in those which are. (For 
example, let the musical reader glance at the English texts commonly 
supplied with the songs of, say, Brahms and Schubert, and ask himself 
whether they would have been likely to inspire the composers.) In 
brief, it may still be said that, quite apart from the confidence and 
pleasure which come from the acquisition of a new skill, language- 
learning can be an activity both useful and creative. (‘Can be’, not ‘is’; 
the product of laziness and bad teaching is not useful, and examination 
cramming is not creative.) 


2. ‘English people are bad at languages.’ 


This legend dies hard, but it is a legend nevertheless. It is not difficult 
to see how it arose. Op the one hand, we were until recently in a state 
of geographical isolation, and on the other our adventurous travellers 
took their mother-tongue with them as part of their duty-free luggage. 
Then again our nineteenth-century industrial expansion compelled 
other nations to study our methods, buy our wares and read our 
catalogues, which last we did not bother to translate until monopoly 
conditions had passed away. Moreover, the small continental nations 
have always had a strong motive for studying their neighbours and their 
languages, and for many of their citizens it was no great hardship to 
acquire a smattering of spoken English. If we add to these factors the 
circumstance that the English have such queer vowels and so little 
grammatical inflection that their pronunciation and mistakes are start- 
lingly obvious to the foreigner whose language they may be trying 
to utter, we can understand the Englishman’s reputation is easily 
earned. There remains yet another reason for backwardness: the late 
development of national education in this country. 

The fact remains that the English are not, or at least need not be, 
‘bad linguists’. When they take the trouble to learn, they learn as well 
as anyone else. There is no reason to suppose that linguistic ability, 
however it may be defined, is spread more narrowly or at a lower 
level in England than elsewhere. One reason why an Englishman 
gets depressed when learning a foreign language is that from the 
outset he is usually faced with all kinds of unfamiliar and unwelcome 
grammatical constructions, and—especially in the case of French— 
with difficulties of pronunciation as well; it seems as though he has 
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entered a field thickly sown with mines, and as if no precautions 
could prevent him from touching them off. The German, on the other 
hand, is so pleased by the apparent absence of rules it English, and 
by the fact that he can express himself at an early stage without 
(as he fondly imagines) giving linguistic offence, that success goes to 
his head. English people may take heart. Most English-speaking 
foreigners do not speak nearly as well as they think they do. If we 
practice and have patience, we can surmount the hill difficulty and 
reach a plateau with a fine prospect. 

Moreover, especially at the present time, the Englishman tortured 
by his own tongue-twisting, and depressed by the fluency displayed 
by the foreigner within his midst, should remember that the latter is 
within his midst, and has as a rule been plunged fhto language-learning 
like a non-swimmer thrown into the deep end of the bath. The analogy 
is, for once, a fairly good one; necessity is an effective if stern teacher 
of language as of other things, and most of her pupils survive. But she 
is by no means the most desirable teacher; it is better to have a good 
linguistic grounding at home, as a prelude to travel, then to go abroad 
at the beginning in order to ‘learn the language’. 


3- “Adults are too old to learn languages.’ 


This question has tended to be obscured by the quite sensible reasons 
which cause us to make school-children begin their language learning 
as early as possible. The speech-organs and habits of children are 
flexible enough to permit of rapid progress in oral work and fairly 
accurate pronunciation; eleven-year-olds are less self-conscious than 
grown-ups; their lessons are far more frequent. Still, children learn 
languages because they are told to, and the number who acquire per- 
manent distaste in the process should be a warning. The difficulties in 
the way of the adult are more than offset by the fact that adults learn 
either because they want to or because they understand the necessity 
of doing so. In any case, the question ‘Can adults learn foreign langu- 
ages?” is a rhetorical one. There is ample evidence that they can, and the 
immigrants and refugees of history provide it.* Some, of course, learn 
more readily than others; progress will vary according to intelligence, 


*At the present time,one might add that prisoners of war also provide it. 
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industry, quality of teaching, previous education, interests in the 
country, etc. At this point it may be well to illustrate by two extreme 
examples what the adult learner can, and cannot, hope to achieve. 

During the present war, the United States military authorities have 
taken up language work on what appears at first sight to be a vast scale, 
and they are reported on good authority to have made the claim that 
American soldiers are enabled to gain ‘a.good grasp of the language’ 
after a course of ten or twelve lessons. If this claim can be justified, 
what a catastrophic amount of teaching time has been wasted in the 
last hundred years (as perhaps it has). But it obviously ‘depends what 
you mean’ by ‘a good grasp’. The present writer feels as certain as he 
does of anything that what he understands by a good grasp could not 
possibly be gained in ten, or twelve lessons, and he assumes that adults 
who are willing to apply themselves to language learning are prepared 
to spend much more time upon it than that. 

At the other end of the scale are those infuriating characters of 
fiction who have six tongues at their command and seem to acquire 
perfect knowledge without effort or virtue, much as Germans have 
supposed English people to exercise their political talents. Av the 
beginning of John Buchan’s ‘Greenmantle’, Richard Hannay, asked how 
good his German is, replies: ‘Pretty fair—quite good enough to pass 
as a native.’ It is to be hoped that many thousands of adults will learn 
‘fairly well’—well enough to read a foreign newspaper, to enjoy books 
and radio news, to make their way about if they go abroad; well enough 
in fact, for their labours to be rewarded. But it would be intensely 
surprising if one in ten thousand suceeded in passing as a German, and 
the effort to do so would be a waste of time. 


4. A ‘foreign’ language or a ‘world’ language? 

After the last war, one of the most frequently stated aims of modern 
language teaching was the improvement of international relations, The 
goal was desirable, but, expressed in these terms, led to some confusion 
of thought—involved, in fact, the old argument (‘transfer of training’) 


_ that by teaching one thing you also teach another. In its most naive 


form, this led to the jibe made by a Nazi writer that modern language 
teachers seemed to think that language was the only barrier which 
separated the nations; which is at least a healthy reminder that we must 
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remember to distinguish between ends and means. Linguistic knowledge 
is useful to the international well-wisher; it is equally useful to 
the secret-service agent. So, while we can agree with Sir Richard 
Gregory that ‘there is no better way of promoting interrelationships 
between the peoples of the world than that of a simple, common 
language’, let us not forget that interrelationships are not necessarily 
good relationships. With that reservation, we can and should hope 
that our knowledge of languages will help us to become better world 
citizens, and can also ask ourselves whether we should do better to 
learn a ‘world’ language or an existing ‘real’ or ‘ethnic’ language. Shall 
we invest in French or Esperanto, in either case wondering uneasily 
whether Basic English is not going to supersede both? 

It is not necessary or relevant to advance the claims of ‘Basic’ here. 
Little reflection is needed to see both that it may have a great future 
before itas an aid to communication and that that potential future would 
be blasted in advance if its promoters sought by its means to stifle the 
various national tongues. Moreover, we may yet get rival claimants; 
a ‘New Yorker’ cartoon alarmingly suggests that one day the lonely 
traveller may be faced with the question ‘Speakee Basic American?” 
—and where will poor Britons be then? Adult language learners need 
not be deterred by the thought that Basic English is going to cut the 
ground from under their feet; on the contrary, they can afford to give 
it the welcome it deserves. 

On the other hand, they may feel that there is some attraction 
in studying one of the modern ‘constructed’ languages: first, because 
it is easy, as the American psychologist Thorndike’s experiments go 
to show; and second, because, like Basic though unlike the usual 
foreign languages, its utility might-be world-wide. In the present state 
of things, it would probably be fair to make some such comment 
as this. Esperanto, Ido, Novial and the rest have taught us a great deal 
about the construction of language, and perhaps the greatest merit 
of ‘Basic’ and ‘artificials’ combined is, so far, that they have helped us to 
understand better what is involved in international language communi- 
cation. But the practical value of the constructed languages depends 
upon their official, world-wide, compulsory adoption, of which there 
is no sign. As things are, if you are interested in things German, or 
in one day going to France, Ido will be useful to you if you know 
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that you are going to meet or communicate with people who also 
know it—but how can you possibly be sure of that? The present 
writer spent no less than five years in France and Germany between the 
two wars, and has met many foreigners in this country as well—and 
all without meeting one person who professed to know a ‘constructed’ 
language. 

There is one other point to be borne in mind, especially if we are at- 
tempting to distinguish between ‘practical’ and ‘educational’ or ‘cultural’ 
values. Whatever potential value the constructed languages may have 
as a means of communication (for example as a common medium for 
scientific research), it can hardly be argued that they have the cultural 


. appeal of the ethnic languages. This alone would rule them out of court 


for W. E. A. purposes, though that is a special application. 

In short, to most adult beginners seeking advice as to which language, 
or which kind of language to learn, we may still say: ‘If you are in- 
terested in a particular country, try and learn that country’s language. 
The utility of constructed languages depends on decisions which have 
not been taken, and even if they were to be taken, the new languages 
would supplement the old, not supersede them.’ 


5- Are some languages harder than others? 


This is a difficult question to answer, and a much debated one. If 
we confine ourselves to the chief European languages with which 
English peopl: have hitherto tended to become acquainted—that is, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian—the answer probably is that, if 
two special factors can be ignored, there is not so much in this matter 
of relative difficulty as is often supposed. The two factors are: pro- 
nunciation and previous education. Good grammatical training in the 
mother-tongue is an obvious asset to begin with, but does not affect 
the question of relative difficulty. Previous knowledge of another 
language may also be an asset, but one easy to over-estimate. The 
point about pronunciation applies especially to French. The pronuncia- 
tion and intonation of this language undoubtedly present more 
difficulty to English people than do those of German, and it is harder 
to learn to pronounce French in later life than it is in childhood. It 
follows that, to some extent, whether or not French is harder than Ger- 
man depends upon the use to which the learner wishes to put his 
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knowledge. If his primary aim is to read, not to speak, this difficulty 
will not deter him; and if his desire to speak is strong enough, the know- 
ledge that perfection may elude him will not be a deterrent either. 

Another comment is required in connection with pronunciation, 
however; again it applies particularly, though not only, to French, 
and it applies also to the learner ‘for reading purposes only’. 
Nothing is so disheartening as the feeling which must be con- 
stantly experienced by the learner, especially if self-taught, that ‘it 
can’t possibly sound like that.’ Adult pupils taught in class 
should then at least have regular opportunities of hearing correct 
enunciation and of practice in reading aloud. They will profit all the 
more by their private reading, especially as many of them will inevitably 
‘mouth’ the words as they go along, for knowing what the words 
really sound like. 

There is the further possible complication that some languages 
seem to vary in difficulty at different stages, to be harder or easier 
according to whether one is a beginner, an intermediate or an advanced 
student. On the whole, therefore, the interested inquirer may be advised 
not to take the question of comparative difficulty too seriously, but to 
follow his own inclination in the light of the teaching facilities available 
to him. One hears generalizations about languages, e.g. that French is 
‘clear and precise’ (though also ‘subtle’) and that German is easy 
because of its kinship with English; but such statements over-simplify, 
and should not be swallowed whole. 

There is this to be added. If we do not confine ourselves to the ‘usual’ 
European languages, the question of Russian at once arises. At the 
present time there is a widespread and very natural interest in things 
Russian, and we may well have to deal with a considerable demand for 
classes in the language. It is much to be desired that authoritative 
persons should tell us whether Russian is likely to be harder for English 
people than the languages already mentioned, and if so, why. It would 
be a tragedy if large numbers of eager beginners took the plunge, 
only to be disillusioned and perhaps convinced, after all, of their 
inability to learn any foreign language at all. 


6. Difficulty apart, are some languages more worth learning than others? 


To this question also no simple answer can be returned. All of the 
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languages already mentioned, and of course others as well, have strong 
cultural and utilitarian claims, and if it would be hard to say with 
certainty that one was harder than another, it would be preposterous 
to maintain that one was ‘better’ than another. Most adults, unless 
their approach to language learning is of a most unusually open and 
disinterested kind, will already know why they wish to learn, and will 
not need to ask this particular question. 

It might well be asked however, on more general grounds of 
policy. Except perhaps in those evening institutes which try to meet a 
commercial demand, or in Universities which can afford the luxury 
of the disinterested study of unpopular tongues, the modern languages 
taught in England have usually been those taught in our secondary 
schools: that is to say, French as an easy first, German as a bad second, 
Spanish and Italian as also-rans. (At the various School Certificate 
examinations held in 1937, French was offered by 94.9 per cent of all 
candidates, German by 12.2 per cent, and Spanish by 1.7 per cent.) 
There is room for some searching of heart here, especially as, both 
here and in the United States, the achievement in French of the average 
pupil has not been notoriously high. There are obvious reasons— 
historical, geographical, political and diplomatic, literary and cultural 
—why the educational status of French has been so high, and to them 
might be added the force of habit, or—if the phrase is preferred— 
the tradition of the subject. It would be unjust to say that the study of 
French should be reduced because of the recent eclipse of France in 
world affairs. We may nevertheless question the wisdom of giving 
French a supremacy not far short of monoply in the modern language 
class-room. Whether our mediocre achievement is due to the pronun- 
ciation difficulty or to other factors, whether that continued supremacy 
is due to mere habit or to the effect of examination demands, it would 
be hard to say. At all events, we have acted as though French were the 
obvious modern foreign language for most pupils, and we may 
have been wrong. There is every reason for having a more open field, 
and scholastic vested interests should not be allowed to stand in the 
way of experiment. Experiment is, however, more easily made in the 
less high’ y-organized work of adult education; it should be encouraged 
and sympathetically watched. 
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7. Aims and methods. 


It has already been pointed out that whereas school-children have 
foreign languages imposed upon them, and have to be to/d why it is 
considered a good thing to learn them, adults usually take up their 
studies for reasons of their own. Some, indeed, may be no better off 
than the children if their learning is merely incidental to preparation 
for an examination, but let us hope that they will be in a minority. It is 
safe to say that there will be much divergence of aim; that some will 
seek a conversational knowledge (perhaps as an ‘aid to travel’), while 
others will emphasize reading ability (perhaps as a ‘key to literature’). 
Since common sense suggests that so far as possible we should give 
these mature and voluntary students what they want, it seems impossible 
to prescribe one single ‘adult’ method of language learning. The would- 
be conversationalist can be encouraged to follow something like 
‘Direct Method’; that is, his teacher will make the maximum use of the 
foreign language and give carefully graded and regular practice in 
pronunciation, question, and answer, perhaps bringing in or recom- 
mending such an aid as the gramophone record. The would-be reader 
can be given reading matter (simple, but not childish) from the begin- 
ning, grammatical points being treated tenderly as they arise. In class- 
room practice there will inevitably be a good deal of compromise, if 
only because the class consisting exclusively of people equal in intelli- 
gence, previous education and regularity of attendance, is a pheno- 
menon rarely encountered and never admitted. Aims, methods and 
organization cannot be divorced. No single method, however cunningly 
devized, will suit all classes or all teachers; no one text-book, however 
bright and modern, will meet all rieeds; what is more, methods and 
books which have succeded in school conditions may be a complete 
failure when used with adults. 

It is perhaps worth while to enlarge a little on the theme ‘other 
aims and ages, other aids and methods’. Take for example, the vexed 
question of grammar, the bugbear of language learning. Shorn of 
rare exceptions, obsolete usages etc., grammar is merely a sensible 
generalization of the process of speech, a code of rules for reference, 
and therefore a very useful tool. Now with children we cannot proceed 
from the reference-book angle, because of the need to build up from 
their limited experience of life, to advance from the. particular to the 
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general, from the concrete to the abstract; and we have to teach them 
by use, conscious and unconscious, what nouns and verbs are, before 
we can give them the label for reference. But with grown-ups we can 
afford to omit or abridge certain steps, or reverse the order; though 
something will depend upon their previous education. It is fairly 
certain, therefore, that it would be a mistake for the teacher of an 
adult beginners’ class to set out with the intention of adhering to one 
predetermined method. Given on the one hand a teacher of reasonable 
patience and discernment, one who really knows the language he is 
teaching, and on the other a class not too unwieldy or heterogeneous, 
mutual confidence and the feeling among class members that they are 
making progress are infinitely more important than the slavish use of a 
particular technique. This is said by no means in order to depreciate 
the value of method as such. To do that would be the more foolish 
since we may be on the verge of new advances; the experience, yet 
unpooled, of wartime teaching in the forces, together with lessons to 
be derived from the use of Basic English, may suggest possibilities still 
not envisaged. But it will remain true that there can be no one method, 
above all no delusive short cut, which can meet the needs of all teachers 
and classes. 

Hand in hand with method in the broader sense goes vocabulary. 
Here too a reference to school-room practice is to the point. Reference 
back to such a textbook as ‘Dent’s First French Book’ would show 
how recent are the advances made possible by ‘word-counts’ and 
other experiments in vocabulary. Such books as Mr. Ripman’s, first 
introduced at the turn of the century, when the moment was ripe for 
development along ‘modern’ or ‘direct’ lines, were almost revolution- 
ary, and they deserved their success. With the help of the once familiar 
wall-pictures of the seasons, they undoubtedly encouraged a method 
of learning which was based on something not far short of direct 
association. But though at first sight the vocabulary seemed natural, 
being derived from the seasons of the year and the life of the country- 
side, it included more words within a particular range than was desir- 
abl, while it excluded—especially in the case of city pupils—many 
simple terms belonging to the children’s immediate environment. 
Hence in later textbooks we find beginnings based on objects which 
can be seen and handled—desk, stationery, etc.,—and on actiong 
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connected with them—the opening and shutting of doors, standing up 
and sitting down, going to and from the black-board, and the like. It is 
factors such as these which make the schoolroom beginner’s course 
totally unsuitable for adults; comically enough, in fact, the schoolboy’s 
textbook of fifty years ago is more likely to be of use to an adult than 
is its modern successor. We can, of course, go further and say that there 
can be no ‘ideal’ textbook in any case. If the teacher of adults has 
knowledge, imagination, and material to draw on, he will prefer access 
to a duplicator to the most luscious items on the publisher’s list. 
Indeed, a really successful adult ‘course’, however attractive, how- 
ever profitable to publisher and author, might well be a danger; 
the more so since, as school textbook experience shows, it would 
inevitably be followed by a host of rivals. 


8. Language learning in W.E.A. classes. 


The teaching of modern languages to adults has hitherto taken place 
largely, though by no means entirely, in the classes organized by 
Local Education Authorities in their Evening Schools. It has not 
found a place in the very differently organized classes of the W.E.A., 
and it is desirable to consider not only why this is so, but also whether 
there is sufficient ground for recommending a change of policy. 

The present exclusion can be accounted for roughly as follows: 
first, there is the hard fact that under the existing Board of Educa- 
tion regulations governing adult education, language classes are not 
recognized for purposes of grant; secondly, there is a natural desire to 
avoid rivalry with other organizations; thirdly, it is doubted whether 
language classes could provide scope for that discussion which is so 
characteristic of, and so rightly prized by, W.E.A. classes and whether 
languages can be taught on a sufficiently ‘liberal’ basis to justify their 
adoption. 

As to the first of these reasons, one may be permitted to hope for 
a revision of policy and, with it, an amendment of the regulations. 
As to the second, the work undertaken by W.E.A. classes need not, 
and—as the writer envisages it—ought not to be in rivalry or conflict 
with the work of the evening institute or school. It is the third reason 
which involves a matter of principle and which, if justified, would 
stabilize the present position; and it calls for more detailed comment. 
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The word ‘liberal’ has been used, and it appears in the above- 
mentioned regulations. It is not necessary to define here what is meant 
by the phrase ‘a liberal education’; it is widely used, and the intere sted 
reader may be referred to the excellent survey of its history which is 
to be found in the Spens Report. Nor would it be helpful to draw 
conclusions from the fact that the learning of languages, ancient and 
modern, finds and has long found a regular place in the curriculum 
of precisely those of our schools which seek by definition to provide a 
general, liberal, unvocational education. It is obvious that language 
learning can be so circumscribed as to become mere acquisition of skill 
(not that it always gets even that far), and that in such a case it will be 
neither liberal nor an aid to discussion. Again, we can obtain no guid- 
ance from the study of languages at the Universities. On the one 
hand, undergraduates are not usually beginners, and on the other, the 
academic study of language proceeds on lines very divergent from 
those which a W.E.A. class would wish to follow. 

What then is the case for encouraging language-learning in W.E.A. 
classes? It may be broadly stated in the following terms. The interest 
shown by W.E.A. students in international affairs and in other coun- 
tries is lively and keen, and is not likely to diminish. Courses already 
held, both about international affairs in general and about the history, 
characteristics and institutions of specific countries, show how eager 
class members are to hear and read about these subjects, and to discuss 
them. But how much more profitable such courses would be, if mem- 
bers could not only be referred to English books and translations, but 
could go to the sources themselves, many of which—many of the most 
interesting of which—are inevitably only to be found in the original 
language. The writer has been acutely conscious of this limitation 
during courses he has held, and hé also knows, from earlier experience 
of adult language classes, that a serious class can gain a reading know- 
ledge of a foreign language in a surprisingly short time. He therefore 
hopes for the institution of courses—if only, at first, on an experi- 
mental basis—in which the tutor would allot half of his time to discus- 
sion of his subject in English, and half to the study of a foreign language 
based on a reading approach; his aim being to introduce, as early as 
possible, reading matter related to the subject being discussed. A 
course’ of this kind would combine learning with discussion, it would 
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hardly be in conflict with existing evening language classes, and it 
would not be illiberal. 

That is perhaps as much as can well be said in the course of a brief 
paper, the purpose of which is to arouse interest and stimulate discus- 
sion. It may, however, occur to readers that courses of the kind here 
suggested might well afford fruitful contact with other activities. 
For example, on occasion the class might co-operate with a music 
class in the same area in order to enjoy a programme of French or 
German songs; access might be obtained to the meetings of the 
Modern Language Association or the Alliance Frangaise (to name but 
two bodies); we may mention that the Lamb Guildhouse in Cheshire 
has already held occasional language week-ends, with games, songs and 
competitions in the foreign language, which were well attended and 
greatly enjoyed. Finally, in the more distant future, we might even 
begin to think once more in terms of organized journeys abroad, visits 
to continental People’s Colleges and a revival and extension of pre- 
war summer schools—not so much for practice in linguistic skill as for 
the sense of reality and direct contact which such visits give. 


Reviews 


EDUCATION IN TRANSITION by H. C. Dent (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co. Ltd.) 125. 6d. net. 

THE SUB-TITLE of this book explains its purpose—‘a sociological study of the 
impact of war on English Education’. So much has happened to our schools 
and their social background during these eventful war years that there can be 
no doubt as to the need for a good contemporary record nat only as a 
quarry for historians in the future but also as an immediate guide for all 
who are thinking about educational reconstruction. But the changes have 
been so various, some catastrophic and others subtle and hard to discover 
that the task of recording and analysing them is formidable, calling for 
qualities in the author which few possess. Such a book could only be written 
by someone who, knowing English Education well, is also in constant 
touch with events both at the centre and throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. But even with this solid basis of knowledge the chronicle 
would not fulfil its aim unless to its making had gone also gifts of perception 
and sympathy combined with ability to select and marshal the relevant 
information out of the inchoate mass of detail. 
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No one was better fitted for this task than Mr. H. C. Dent. As Editor of 
the Times Educational Supplement he has, week by week, recorded the 
changing educational scene and converted the official publications of the 
day into readable copy. He has sampled the various books and pamphlets 
about wartime education as they have appeared, and both as a journalist 
and a welcome speaker at many educational gatherings he has fervently 
proclaimed his gospel of education as ‘one of the main instruments for 
promoting the development of society’. His faculty for combining with 
hard work in the editorial chair a policy of keeping constant touch by travel 
with our educational world has given him an unique insight into its current 
affairs. ‘I have had some opportunity,’ he says in his account of ‘the ferment’ 
which impelled the government to frame an Education Bill, ‘to assess the 
state of mind of the ordinary citizen, for I have travelled the length and 
breadth of Great Britain during the past three years and have met him at 
meetings, in conferences, and at training centres; and have listened to his 
conversations in railway trains, hotels, clubs, the Forces, factories, business 
establishments, and private houses’. It is his special knowledge vitalized by 
this participation in our contemporary educational life which has enabled 
him to give us a book that wil. be an influence in our own time and a most 
productive mine of information for all who, in the future, seek to interpret 
the social history of Britain during the momentous years 1939-1943. 

The book has four chapters and an epilogue. Chapter I tells the story of 
evacuation, first ‘as anticipated” by the Ministry of Health, and then as it 
really happened; the contrast affords Mr. Dent ample scope for exercising 
his gift of gentle irony, as he unfolds the tale of how ‘this exquisitely 
simple and tidy plan’ evolved in Whitehall went sadly astray. ‘It was 
probably a mistake’, he concludes, ‘for what was essentially a single job to 
be divided between two government departments. It was almost certainly 


a mistake for the Ministry of Health to be put in charge’. Next he relates the, , 


story of ‘recuperat on’; the way in which Schools gradually recovered 
after the great evacuat‘on ‘black-out’ and from the miseries of double 
shifts. Chapter III he calls ‘Adaptation’. Declaring that the old order in 
education ‘is dead’, he proceeds to show how ‘the new one is being shaped 
before our eyes, in part deliberately, but more, as yet, by circumstance’. 
There follow stimulating pages about wartime nurseries, school meals, 
camp schools, the service of youth, pre-service training, harvest camps and 
several other deve opments. Chapter IV, entitled ‘Ferment’ gives an account 
of how ‘the reform movement’ began and gained strength until it made a 
new Education Bill a certainty. There follows a valuable survey of the 
educational literature of the period, including the pamphlets of various 
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associations, and a foreshadowing of ‘a new philosophy’. Here Mr. Dent 
gives prominence to Mr. Geoffrey Vickers’ Christian News Letter of early 
1940 as being foremost in emphasizing ‘the relationship between education 
and the social order’. Like Dr. Kar! Mannheim, the Editor of the excellent 
series to which this book belongs, Mr. Dent believes profoundly in the 
efficacy of planning as an instrument for ensuring ‘a loftier race than ere 
the world has known’. Plans, patterns, and programmes have their 
enemies as well as their enthusiasts; and some, after an overdose of blue- 
print, are tempted to ask with Mr. Christopher Dawson ‘Is it possible to 
develop a planned culture which will be free?’ It is not unlikely that this 
issue will be hotly debated during the next few years. 

Not the least value of Mr. Dent’s book is that it provokes thought on 
such fundamental problems, and nowhere is this more true than in the 
admirable section on adult education, in which he recounts the important 
wartime developments including C.E.M:A. and A.B.C.A. This leads him 
to confront us with the problem of the right content of adult education: 
and he criticizes those of us who are not ready to give it the widest connota- 
tion. ‘But this is recreation, says the highbrow,’ he observes, ‘Well, why not? 
Must education be regarded as a sad and solemn business?’ When, therefore, 
we reach the refreshing and encouraging epilogue, we have covered much 
ground and done a good deal of hard thinking. It has heartened us, and we 
ate almost ready to share Mr. Dent’s optimism as we take reluctant leave 
of him. ‘Given courage,’ he says, ‘clarity of mind, a common purpose and a 
common inspiration, we can master circumstance, we can eliminate vested 
interests, we can conquer apathy, we can cure ignorance, we can bring the 
true light of life to all.’ 

W. 0. LESTER SMITH 


THE LOOM OF LANGUAGE. A Guide to Foreign Languages for the Home 
Student (Allen & Unwin) 15s. 

The Loom of Language by Dr. Frederick Bodmer, is the third in Lancelot 
Hogben’s series of Primers for the Age of Plenty, in which the earlier 
volumes were Mathematics for the Million and Science for the Citizen. 

The author and editor are convinced that current methods of teaching 
foreign languages are rooted in misconception of purpose and in traditional 
snobberies, and strongly reinforced by the vested interests of teachers. Many 
more adults would study foreign languages ‘if they were not discouraged 
by the very poor results which years of study at school or incollege produce. ... 
Generally, the adult has more to show after a three months’ course at a 
Commercial Institute than an adolescent after three years’ study of a foreign 
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language in a British secondary or American High School’. The book is 
addressed to the home student who is out for a realisable proficiency in a 
foreign language, and who has no time for the leisurely pursuit of unattainable 
perfection. Dr. Bodmer is at pains to explode the popular fallacy that it is 
more difficult for an adult than for a child to learn languages. While‘children 
leagn their own language and a foreign one pari passu, the adult can capitalize 
the knowledge of his or her own language as a basis for learning a new one 
related to it’. Since an adult student knows why he is learning a language he 
is able to keep the distant end in view, and need not have his palate tickled 
with such immediate inducements as the direct method. 

The first part of the book is described as a kind of ‘limbering-up’ aimed to 

inculcate a consciousness of the fundamental principles of language generally 
and of English in particular. A ‘birds’-eye’ view is given of the notions of 
syntax, described as the traffic rules, and of accidence, the table-manners of 
language. There is a lucid account of the differing ways in which languages 
have been recorded in writing, ranging from pictographic script to Pitman’s 
Shorthand, and an explanation of the classification of languages, based on 
community of vocabulary, similarity of grammatical structure and regularity 
of sound correspondence. 
* Chapters VI to IX, together with:the comparative glossary of English, 
Teutonic and Romance words which forms a vast appendix to the book, are 
for the serious student of the chief Teutonic and Romance languages of 
to-day. The author discourages the casual reader from the intensive and 
detailed study which this section of the book will need. 

Chapters X to XII are concerned with the problems of a world auxiliary 
language. Although this section can be read apart from its context in the 
work as a whole, the scope and size of the Loom of Language is so formidable 
that it is likely to be missed by many general readers for whom it would have 
a great interest at the present time. With slight modifications these chapters 
could most usefully be published as a separate volume. The excellent, critical 
record of the attempts of the past three hundred years to invent a synthetic 
world language (beginning with Dalgarno and Bishop Wilkins, going on to 
Peano and Ogden, and ending with a puff for Hogben’s own ‘Interglossa’, 
now launched in the Penguin series), is a fascinating story of the growing 
conviction that an auxiliary world language is not only possible but useful. 

Dr. Bodmer rejects the claim of Basic to be used the world over, since he 
is convinced that it is of the first importance that a world language shall be 
acceptable to all nations. “Though Anglo-American is not a national language 
it is not a politically neutral language. If a victorious alliance of the English- 
speaking people attempts to make it the official medium of a united Europe. . . 
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it will perpetuate all the discords which arise when one speech-community 
enjoys a priv leged position in the cultural and social life of a larger group’. 
He is not however aesthetically disturbed by the limited linguistic structure 
which Basic, with its verb economy, necessarily imposes. In a brief foreword to 
the book, the editor, Dr. Hogben, has already disarmed many potential critics 
by declaring that the aim of the series is social and practical, and the zesthetics 
of language outside its scope. What is traditionally regarded as richness and 
variety in language, Dr. Bodmer disapproves as wasteful luxuriance, he 
describes the style of Basic as ‘a terse idiom which is not unpleasing to most 
of us’. 

The Loom of Language is described as a guide to foreign languages for the 
home student, and its merits as a self-educator of this kind are obvious. But 
in the hands of an able teacher it would make the learning of a new language 
such as Spanish or German in a Commercial or Science sixth form a superb 
adventure. Experimentally (and pace vested interests) an enterprising 
teacher of English might undertake, with its help, to teach a foreign language 
to advanced or adult students. And again, it would make a provocative basis 
for discussion among specialist students of the Classics, English and modern 
languages in a training or refresher course for teachers. 

C. BELE 


THE PECKHAM EXPERIMENT: A STUDY IN THE LIVING STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY. 
By Innes H. Pearse, M.D., Lucy H. Crocker, B.Sc. (Published for the Sir 
Halley Stewart Trust by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 40 Museum Street, 
W.C.) 12s. 6d. (Reviewed by a Doctor.) 

THIs book opens with the question ‘With what unit does Nature build in the 
living world? It is with the answer to this question that this book is concern- 
ed’. The authors’ answer is that the Unit of Living is not the individual; it is 
the family. This is not, we think, a startlingly original conception. It must 
not be supposed, however, that this answer is given at the end of the book. 
The authors start with their answer and describe the activities of families 
gathered under the roof of the Peckham Pioneer Health Centre. The title of 
the book is, therefore, misleading; for scientists are expected to distinguish 
between observation and experiment. In the former the environment is un- 
controlled whereas in the latter phenomena are isolated in controlled environ- 
ment. The title is by no means the only misleading feature of this 
book. Throughout its pages we find scientific words misused and a super- 
ficial air of scientific thoroughness which, on more careful examina- 
tion, seems to be as unthorough as it is inexact. The authors probably 
had several thousands of health records from which to quote; yet the speci- 
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men laboratory record of two overhauls given in Appendix 4 seems to show 
that the subject, who had to wear glasses for the correction of an error in the 
right eye, did not have his vision tested at his second overhaul, and his test for 
colour blindness was not included in the first overhaul; he was not weighed 
at the first overhaul, nor was his temperature taken on that occasion. His 
urinary urea is not, apparently, related to his diet or fluid intake. These are, 
of course, details but it is the omission of such details which invalidates any 
claims the laboratory may make to have followed the physical attributes of 
the subjects over a significant period. Such omissions make the laboratory 
record, with its rather showy chemical and microscopical investigations, 
look like so much eye-wash. The scientific claims of this venture are 
rendered further suspect by the emotional and woolly language in which the 
observations are recorded. Even more disquieting are a number of statements 
for which, as far as we know, there is no factual justification. It would have 
been of immense interest if the authors had been able, by controlled experi- 
ments or carefully recorded observations, to demonstrate, for instance, the 
truth of the statement on page 170 that ‘For the mother lactation is a powerful 
stimulus to her internal secretory mechanism causing the womb to contract and 
her figure to regain its litheness. Again it is stated (p. 147) that pasteurized 
milk ‘no longer retained its vital characteristics’. It would be interesting to 
know what vital characteristics, apart from bacteria, are destroyed by 
pasteurization. However, the Peckham organization started its own farm, 
and the result is described on page 179, where we are told the ‘live’ milk from 
this farm ‘turns to junket before you can pour it into the bow:!’ The most 
enthusiastic of food-faddists has not, as far as we are aware, claimed milk 
clotting as one of the attributes of vitamins, or the rapidity of such clotting 
as a measure of the milk’s nutritional value. 

But let us not labour the point; this is not a scientific book, and the authors 
do not, in these pages, manifest any knowledge of scientific method. It is just 
a rather fulsome—and at times embarrassingly pseudo-scientific—account 
of what must have been a very jolly family club at Peckham. It seems certain 
that the members of the club enjoyed themselves, enjoyed the swimming bath 
and the Badminton, the roller-skating and the dancing. We like to think 
that, when Boy met Girl at Peckham in the happy pre-war days, neither 
realized that the biologists in the corner of the cafeteria were going to write: 
‘Can we then leave mating to Nature? Man is slow to learn the whole lesson 
of Science, which is to collaborate with Nature; not to contest her decrees. 
So he is apt to spurn instinct in favour of his own logic. But the purport 
of the great process of evolution, of which Man is the thrusting point, is that 
evolutionary development is proceeding from automatic tropism, through 
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autonomic instinct into “gnomic” volition. Thus, Man’s cue from Nature 
is to allow instinct to guide the direction, and indicate the content, of his 
volitional action and to learn to administer his instincts through volition; to 
regard his instincts as undeveloped capacities to be brought through dis- 
criminative action to a state of full facultization.’ 

Poor old Nature—with a capital N; the authors are rather arbitrary in 
their praise and blame of Nature and her Laws. We are reminded of those 
who thought that aeronautics was doomed to failure becuase it defied the 
Laws of Gravity. 

One important issue which the Peckham venture raises is, to what extent 
can the Nation’s health, physical and psychological, be improved by ‘health 
consciousness?’ Is a conscious striving after health, as opposed to mere 
avoidance of disease, compatible with a healthy body and mind? This book 
does not answer this question. It does not even ask it. 

This is a teasing book to review; in justice to the reader one must condemn 
it; yet there is, beneath all the invalid argument, the pseudo-scientific jargon, 
the false analogies and the whimsey, a small sub-stratum of valuable and 
provocative thought. 

Finally it should be made clear that this is a review of a book and not a 
criticism of the Peckham Health Centre itself or of those who used the Centre. 
Bad and pretentious books have been written before about subjects which are 
in themselves good and unassuming. An account from the members’ point of 
view of what they gained in simple pleasure and real education in its primary 
sense would probably give us a better impression of the value of the Social 
Centre. 


Disinherited Youth—A Survey, 1936-2939 


HIS arresting title covers a coldly factual enquiry into the con- 
ditions of young unemployed men in three distressed areas of 
Great Britain—Liverpool, Glasgow and Cardiff—large urban areas 
where the rate of unemployment was catastrophically high. It was 
prepared for the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and the preliminary 
report was published in 1939. The Survey, as at present issued, gives an 
objective contemporary account of some of the worst aspects of a dark 
age in the social and industrial history of the nation. 
This in itself woud be valuable, but the document contains within 
it a number of warnings for the future. 


DISINHERITED YOUTH 


Investigators took 1,561 young men selected at random who were 
willing to co-operate by supplying information about themselves 
confidentially, and who undertook to keep in touch with the investi- 
gators over a period of at least two years so that their industrial record 
might be followed and recorded. Under the headings of employment 
histories, living conditions, mental attitudes and leisure, the whole of 
our history of unemployment is told. Possibly the most moving 
section is that which reveals the struggling sense of failure and loss of 
caste that unemployment inevitably brings with it. It shows how 
gradually the unemployed cease to have worth even in their own eyes, 
since without work there is no pattern or ordered routine, no frame- 
work to their lives. This causes a withdrawal from their old friends 
and their old haunts, and as one of them puts it ‘one must either get 
used to being out of work or go mad’. 

Those of us who are concerned with questions of social security and 
post-war education cannot afford to ignore the suggestions inherent 
in the report itself. These fall into five main categories. In the first place 
it is a conclusive argument for the better education of the adolescent; 
chances of unemployment in every case bear direct relation to the 
amount of education received in earlier years. Secondly it shows the 
imperative necessity for greater provision of leisure-time occupations 
for the under twenties and particularly for young married couples. 
It shows the urgency and necessity for more careful vocational guidance 
in the future, since most of the case histories show that usually choice 
of employment was haphazard in the extreme. It is vital to note that 
although young men with skill did not altogether escape unemploy- 
ment, those without any definite skill were rendered more liable to 
it, indeed, almost prone to it, especially if they had made frequent 
changes of jobs in their earlier years. 

It shows also the necessity ‘for better industrial supervision. It is 
almost a crime that it has taken a war to convince so many people of the 
urgency of all forms of industrial welfare, from the provision of 
canteens to personnel management. 

However, when everything has been said, one is brought up against 
the stern fact that the only remedy for the evils of unemployment is 
the provision of work. Unemployment kills pe se bodily, mentally, 
spiritually and socially, and affects not only the people concerned but 
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all those around them. At a time when we are talking about full | 
employment after the war, we would do well to remember that if the © 
tragedy of the disinherited is not to recur, there must be ‘action by | 
government departments and industry to pursue a policy of full 

employment. In the absence of such a policy, the younger brothers | 
of the young men of this enquiry are destined to become the disin- | 


herited youth of the post-war period’. 
J- MACALISTER BREW 


THE CHARLOTTE STREET CENTRE 


NEW centre for experimental exhibitions, lectures on art, life 

drawing and similar activities has been formed at 84 Charlotte 
Street, W.1, as a result of the successful exhibition on Hogarth and 
English Caricature sponsored by the Artists International Association 
in August 1943. The centre is run by an independent committee affili- 
ated to the A.L.A. 

Two series of lectures have been held since last autumn on a wide 
range of subjects, including Stage Design (Leslie Hurry), Book 
Illustration (John Farleigh), Murals in British Restaurants (Eric 
Newton), Three-dimensional Propaganda (Misha Black), the Bauhaus 
(Naum Slutsky), Art in the Services (George Stevens), Planning 
London (Prof. Reilly) and a discussion on Marxism and Modern Art 
(F. D. Klingender and Morris Kestelman). Sunday afternoons have 
been reserved for life drawing, and two further exhibitions have been 
held—After Duty: water-colours by Carel Weight and other service- 
men, and John Bull’s Home Guard: drawings by Gilbert Spencer with 
caricatures of the eighteenth century. 

All these activities are open to the general public and are financed 
solely by collections at each meeting, the sale of exhibition catalogues, 
etc. 

The Centre would gladly assist Adult Education Grouns in arrang- 
ing week-end schools on art which could be held at its premises, and 
it would welcome the assistance of all interested in planning and 
publicizing its future activities. 

Inquiries should be directed to Miss Millicent Rose, 45 Downshire 
Hill, London, N.W.3. 
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NEW EXHIBITIONS 


The Institute has available for loan two new small photo- 
graphic exhibitions eminently suitable for display in small 
Galleries, Libraries, Settlements, Community Centres, Village 
Halls, etc., etc. 


S WEDEN-—the country and the people (25 screens 
154 ins. x 194 ins., eyeletted at all four corners) 


YOUR HOME AND MIN E—An exhibition of 
particular interest to women’s organisations, 
Factory Welfare Workers, etc. (19 screens 
154 ins. x 194 ins., eyeletted at all four corners) 


Hiring charge IOs. per week and return carriage. 


All enquiries to: 
MISS CHICK, BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
29 Tavistock Square . - - London, W.C.2 


The Baha’i Faith PAINTING 
FOR FUN 


“The Day promised unto you 
in all the Scriptures is now 
come.”” by 
G. A. STEVENS 
Some Principles: 
This is the Pamphlet to 
read if you want to paint 


Independent Investigation ond: don’t knew how 
of Truth begin. 


Universal Peace 


World Commonwealth 
For particulars write : 


B A 7 | From the Institute Office: 
AHA CENTRE 29 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C.1 
I Victoria Street, S.W.1 
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